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The  first  Bishop  of  Montreal,  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  George  Jehoshaphat 
Mountain,  was  of  Huguenot  descent,  the  son  of  the  first  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  Dr.  Jacob  Mountain,  the  story  of  whose  removal  and  being  cast  into 
the  See  is  too  well  known  to  bear  repetition. 

The  son  was  born  at  Norwich,  England,  July,  1789,  and  came  to  Canada 
with  his  father  when  the  father  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Quebec  in  1783. 
After  careful  training  at  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Feilde,  M.A.,  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  the  son  went  to  England  and  after  some  further 
instruction  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  had  little  inclination 
towards  mathematics,  but  became  a  first  class  Latin  and  Greek  scholar;  he 
graduated  in  1810  in  the  pass  list. 

Returning  to  Canada,  he  took  deacon's  orders  in  1812;  he  accompanied  his 
father  in  his  episcopal  visit  to  his  enormous  diocese  in  1813;  the  following  year 
he  received  priest's  orders  and  became  Rector  at  Fredericton,  N.B.  Two  years 
thereafter  he  became  Rector  at  Quebec  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  as  well  as 
Official  for  the  Lower  Province.  In  1819  he  accompanied  the  Bishop  on  his  last 
visit  to  Upper  Canada;  in  1821  he  became  Archdeacon  of  Lower  Canada  and 
in  1836  Bishop  of  Montreal,  which  diocese  covered  the  whole  of  Lower  Canada. 
Bishop  Stewart,  who  had  succeeded  Dr.  Jacob  Mountain  as  Bishop  of  Quebec 
in  1826  and  who  retained  Upper  Canada,  retired  on  account  of  ill-health  in  1836; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Montreal  was  called  upon  to  administer  the  whole  diocese  of 
which  his  father  had  been  Bishop — but  he  declined  for  years  the  title  "Bishop  of 
Quebec,"  accepting  it  indeed  only  in  1850  when  Dr.  Francis  Fulford  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Montreal. 

In  1844,  he  visited  the  Red  River  Settlement  (now  Winnipeg) — from  Lachine 
up  the  Ottawa,  up  the  Mattawa  to  Lake  Huron,  coasting  along  the  north  shore 
to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  then  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  Fort  William, 
Rainy  River  and  Lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  river  and  stream  to  Lake  Winnipeg — 
a  canoe  journey  of  thirty-seven  days;  after  a  brief  stay  of  seventeen  days  fol- 
lowed a  return  journey  of  thirty-five  days.  In  the  same  year  he  laid  the  corner 
stone  of  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville,  Lower  Canada. 

He  had  exhibited  considerable  poetical  facility  when  a  youth— on  leaving 
Canada,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  he  wrote  a  lament  "O  Must  I  Leave  Thee,  Woodfield" — 
Woodfield  being  the  name  of  his  father's  private  residence  some  three  miles  from 
Quebec.     When  in  Fredericton  he  had  written  an  epitaph  on  the  son  of  Sir 
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Robert  Milnes,  killed  in  the  American  War  in  1813;  and  he  always  retained  a 
taste  for  poetical  exercise. 

On  his  visit  to  the  Red  River,  in  travelling  week  after  week  in  a  canoe 
through  the  wilderness,  he  found  it  "not  easy  to  fill  up  the  whole  summer's  day 
by  reading,  conversation,  roughly  noting  the  incidents  of  the  way  or  simply 
gazing  about  upon  the  scenery  .  .  .  and  the  perfect  wilderness  of  your  life  for 
the  time,  together  with  the  character  of  the  objects  which  surround  you,  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  suggest  many  contemplations  of  a  poetic  cast."  He  composed 
many  poems  on  this  trip  which  with  a  few  verbal  alterations  "too  few  and  too 
slight  to  be  worth  mentioning"  and  five  stanzas  added  to  the  longest  poem  "The 
Lost  Child,"  he  published  in  London  in  1846, 1  "in  the  event  of  any  profits  accruing 
for  the  benefit  of  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville."  This  little  12mo  of  XXIX  and 
153  pages,  cloth,  is  entitled  "Songs  of  the  Wilderness,"  and  carries  on  the  title- 
page  the  appropriate  motto  in  the  words  of  the  exiled  Duke : 

"And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything." 

It  contains  three  pieces  of  some  length  in  four-line  stanzas,  iambic  tetrameter  or 
pentameter  with  alternate  rime — "The  Lake  of  the  Dead,"  "The  Rose  of  the 
Wilderness"  and  "The  Toils  of  the  Voyageur."  Then  follows  a  poem  of  some 
forty  verses  "On  the  Rainbow  at  the  Kakabeka  Falls  near  the  Mountain- 
Portage,  Kaministiquoia  River" — in  the  same  metre  but  with  two  consecutive 
lines  riming. 

To  all  of  these  there  are  added  somewhat  elaborate  explanatory  notes. 
The  poems  are  all  devotional  and  didactic, 

"Le  Lac  des  Morts"  recalling  the  lake 
"Where  men  in  second  death  expire 
No  hope  they  own,  no  respite  take, 
It  is,  great  God!  a  lake  of  fire" 
The  Rose  of  the  Wilderness, 

" thou,  fair  rose, 

Loveliest  of  all,  albeit  a  simple  flower, 

Thrown  freely  here, — how  trebly  prized  by  those 

Who  in  you  find  a  Father's  gracious  power," 

is  thus  addressed  : 

"Rose  of  the  wilderness — an  emblem  choice 
Be  thou,  the  Rose  of  Sharon  to  present, 
O  could  this  desert  as  the  rose  rejoice 

Spread  sacred  bloom  and  breathe  immortal  scent." 

The  Toils  of  the  Voyageur  remind  the  poet  of  the  American  slaves, 

" those  who  bow 

Beneath  their  burthens  forced ;  beneath  the  lash 
Toil  worse  than  beasts  (oh  blush,  Columbia,  now 
And  haste  the  stigma  from  thy  Stars  to  dash)." 


Those 

"who  daily  feed  on  sumptuous  fare 
Array 'd  in  garments  choice  and  finely  spun" 
are  solemnly  told 

"One  price  was  paid  for  all — and  if,  below, 
In  penury  some,  and  some  in  plenty  live, 
Swell  none  with  pride,  but  this  just  lesson  know 
God  gives  to  you  that  you  for  Him  may  give." 
The  Rainbow  at  the  Kakabeka  Falls  naturally  calls  to  mind  the  "Promise  and 
pledge  of  God" 

"So  on  the  soul  if  grace  and  mercy  shine, 
Must  sorrowing  heart  with  heavenly  ray  combine, 


Sure  mercies  sworn  by  God " 

Very  many  references  are  given  to  passages  in  the  Bible  which  suggested  or 
illustrated  his  thoughts  or  language  or  were  illustrated  by  them.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  writer  is  saturated  with  Scripture;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  he  is 
saturated  with  the  classics — his  habit,  indeed,  of  omitting  references  to  his 
quotations  sometimes  makes  it  awkward  for  a  mere  amateur  classic  like  myself 
to  identify  them.2  He  justifies  the  "classical  mottoes,  quotations  or  allusions 
with  which  I  have  left  the  volume  garnished,"  "believing  that  they  may  help 
to  give  some  attraction  to  the  book" — he  says,  modestly,  that  they  "are  mere 
common  scraps  of  schoolboy  or  at  best  college  recollections,  for  many  a  long 
year  has  passed  by  since  I  held  familiar  converse  with  the  authors  from  which 
they  are  taken."  It  must,  however,  be  said  that  in  most  instances  the  quota- 
tions are  very  appropriate. 

To  "gaze  upon  the  deep,"  in  his  poem,  "The  Rose  of  the  Wilderness,"  reminds 
him  of  Homer's  description  in  the  first  Book  of  the  Iliad,  of  Achilles  when  bereft 
of  his  Briseis,  "far  from  his  comrades  sitting  in  tears  by  the  hoary  ocean  looking 
out  over  the  wine-dark  sea."3  He  quotes  Theocritus  as  well — the  much  con- 
tested passage  in  the  Eighth  Idyll,  the  triumph  of  Daphnis,  who  scorns  the 
land  of  Pelops  and  talents  of  gold,  who  cares  not  to  scud  before  the  wind  and 
prefers  "having  thee  in  my  arms  looking  over  the  grazing  flocks,  to  cast  my 
carol  over  the  Sicilian  Sea".  (The  Bishop's  punctuation  indicates  his  reading 
of  the  text  as  I  have  given  it,  but  his  application  rather  suggests  that  he  thought 
that  the  lover  "looked  o'er  the  Sicilian  sea" — both  versions  have  high  authority 
and  sub  judice  lis  est.) 

Where  in  "The  Toils  of  the  Voyageur,"  he  speaks  of  "the  broad  expanse" 
of  the  lake  "wing'd  with  white  sail";  he  is  reminded  of  "Euripides,  the  human," 
who  hails  the  "white  winged  Cretan  ferry"  (Hippolytus). 

The  Rainbow  of  the  Kakabeka  immediately  calls  up  Homer's  "marvel  to 
articulate  men,  fixed  in  the  cloud" — Book  II  of  the  Iliad — and  we  find  an  elabor- 
ate and  learned  note  on  the  Greek  words  "teras"  and  "semeion"  with  a  discussion 
of  the  identity  of  the  Scriptural  and  Homeric  expressions.  Now  does  he  confine 
himself  to  Greek  (which  he  quotes  in  the  original) ;  he  is  equally  happy  in  his 
Latin  quotations.     He  prefixes  to  "Le  Lac  des  Morts"  the  words  of  Ovid  in  the 


Fourth  tale  of  the  Sixth  book  of  the  Metamorphoses4  "I  saw  a  swamp  and  lake 
...  a  marvel  made  obscure  by  the  obscurity  of  the  men  concerned" — the  story 
being,  of  course,  that  Latona,  beloved  of  Jove,  was  prevented  from  drinking  of 
a  lake  by  those  gathering  sedge  and  reeds.  Then  she  prayed  to  Jove  and  he 
turned  these  obscure  men  into  frogs. 

In  a  note  to  the  same  poem  after  writing  of  "chiefs  of  whose  names  no 
legend  sings"  he  quotes  Horace's  Ode  to  Lollius  (Book  iv,  9,  26)  where  he  says 
of  the  many  mighty  men  who  lived  before  Agamemnon  "they  all  lie  in  a  long 
sleep,  unwept  and  unknown  because  they  have  no  poet  to  tell  of  their  deeds."6 
The  same  thought  is  rather  differently  expressed  in  the  Sonnet  to  The  Firefly 
and  the  Horatian  quotation  is  given  in  the  original.6 

When  the  Bishop  has  given  a  really  interesting  and  accurate  account  of 
the  wild  flowers  found  along  the  route,  he  regrets  that  he  cannot  give  their 
botanic  names — but  follows  the  Ciceronian  maxim,  not  to  talk  about  what  he 
had  not  been  taught.7 

In  "The  Toils  of  the  Yoyageur"  he  pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  his  canoe 
men — voyageurs — by  prefixing  Horace's  acknowledgment  to  the  hunter. 

"You  sleep  booted  in  Lucanian  snow  that  I  may  eat  the  flesh  of  the  wild 
bear:  you  draw  fishes  from  the  winter  sea,  and  I  lounge  about"8  (Satires  ii,  3, 
234). 

In  his  Preface  he  admits  as  did  Ovid  in  his  Epistle  written  in  bleak  Pontus 
to  Maximus,  "many  things  which  I  who  wrote  them  think  should  be  elided" — 9 
and  he  regrets  that  in  an  "imitation  or  rather  translation"  in  one  of  his  poems, 
"The  Lost  Child,"  of  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  Georgics  he  had  forgotten  the 
context,  and  lost  much  of  its  force — we  shall  speak  of  this  later  when  that  poem 
is  reached. 

Nor  are  references  to  English  literature  wanting — he  enters  indeed  a  vain 
protest  against  such  words  as  "individuality",  "finality,"  "actuality,"  etc.,  for 
the  language  develops  in  spite  of  pedantry.  He  hopes  with  the  saintly  George 
Herbert,  that 

"A  verse  may  find  him  who  a  sermon  flies 
And  turn  delight  into  a  sacrifice." 

Such  a  quotation  taken  from  Herbert's  "The  Temple,  The  Church  Porch"  was 
to  be  expected  from  a  Bishop — the  quotation  prefixed  to  "The  Rose  of  the 
Wilderness"  is  natural  and  would  occur  to  anyone, 

"Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air," 
for  everyone  read  Gray.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  quotation  from  King 
Lear  prefixed  to  "The  Toils  of  the  Voyageur" 

"Take  physic,  pomp, 

Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel 

That  thou  mayest  shake  the  superflux  to  them 

And  show  the  Heavens  more  just." 

But  it  was  a  surprise  to  me  that  the  selfsame  thought  came  to  the  Bishop  which 
I  gave  expression  to  when  first  I  stood  by  the  Kakabeka  Falls  and  looked  upon 
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the  angry  flood.10  I  was  reminded  of  the  description  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  of  the  Scottish  stream  which  flows  by  the 
home  of  my  ancestors — 

"Ancient  Riddell's  fair  domain 

Where  Aill,  from  mountains  freed 
Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come 
Cresting  each  wave  with  tawny  foam 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed." 

The  simile,  the  Bishop  found  exquisite — and  I  agree  with  him  that  it  was  drawn 
by  a  master  hand. 

To  leave  the  Canadian  and  turn  by  way  of  digression  to  the  Scottish  poet, 
I  do  not  think  that  any  commentator  on  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  has 
suggested  that  the  prominence  given  to  "Ancient  Riddell's  fair  domain"  may 
be  connected  with  the  fact  that  Janet  Beaton,  Lady  Buccleuch,  the  heroine  of 
the  poem  had  been  Lady  Cranston  Riddell  (her  first  husband's  title).  The 
lady  had  several  matrimonial  and  quasi-matrimonial  experiences.  After  the 
death  of  the  "honorabilis  vir,  Walterus  Scot  de  Balcleuch"  she  married  Simon 
Preston  the  Younger  of  Craigmiller,  but  obtained  a  divorce  from  him,  and  she 
is  charged  with  "being  quietly  mariet  or  handfast"  to  the  profligate  Bothwell 
who  later  went  through  the  same  forms  publicly  with  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots. 
To  return  to  Bishop  Mountain. 

Following  the  four  poems  are  sixteen  Sonnets: 

(1)  On  observing  the  Manoeuvres  of  the  Waterfowl  for  the  Escape  of  their 

Young. 

(2)  The  Indian's  Grave. 

(3)  To  a  Child  hung  in  an  Indian  Cradle. 

(4)  Rainy  Lake  River. 

(5)  Rainy  Lake  Fort. 

(6)  On  seeing  a  Wolf  come  down  through  the  Woods  to  the  Water's-edge. 

(7)  On  a  Saint's  Day. 

(8)  Return  to  Thunder  Bay. 

(9)  A  Birthday  Reflection. 

(10)  Sunday  Morning  on  Lake  Superior. 

(11)  Evening  of  the  same  Sunday  on  the  Shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

(12)  An  Incident  in  Ascending  French  River. 

(13)  On  losing  a  Pencil  in  French  River. 

(14)  To  the  Firefly. 

(15)  Mosquitoes. 

(16)  The  Lumberers. 

In  all  of  these  the  form  of  sonnet  has  been  carefully  followed  which  consists 
of  fourteen  verses  of  iambic  pentameter,  the  rime  being  ababbcbccdcdee 
— there  are  none  of  the  regular  Shaksperian,  or  Miltonian,  or  Wordsworthian 
forms  but  that  adopted  has  been  rigidly  followed  throughout. 

The  Scriptural  references  are  not  so  common  here  as  in  the  four  poems  but 
are  not  wholly  wanting. 
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Theocritus  is  quoted,  the  first  two  verses  of  the  First  Idyll  in  a  note  to 
"Some  sweet  whisper  of  the  pines"  in  the  second  sonnet.  Theocritus  "sweet  is 
the  whisper  and  the  pine    .    .    ." 

The  quotation  from  Simonides'  44  (50),  "Sleep,  child,  I  bid  thee,  in  thy 
coffer  curiously  wrought,"  is  a  natural  heading  to  the  "Sonnet  to  a  Child  hung 
in  an  Indian  Cradle,"  as  everyone  would  know  who  ever  saw  the  bright, 
ornamented  bag  in  which  an  Indian  child  is  slung.  It  may  indeed  be  thought 
that  a  baby  in  an  Indian  "cradle"  was  in  quite  different  case  from  Danae  with 
her  four-year  old  Perseus  in  "that  coffer  wrought  with  curious  art,"  that  "joyless 
home  fastened  with  brazen  nails"  in  which  they  were  enclosed  and  cast  into 
the  sea  by  her  terrified  and  relentless  father — Danae  cries,  "Oh  my  child,  what 
affliction  I  endure  while  thou  infantlike  sleepest,"  then  calling  upon  her  lover, 
Jove,  she  bids  her  child  sleep,  and  demands  that  the  sea  too  may  sleep  and  her 
infinite  trouble,  and  that  she  may  have  surcease  of  sorrow. 

In  Latin,  the  manoeuvres  of  the  waterfowl  to  hide  her  young, 

"Artful  in  safer  nook  thy  brood  to  shove 

And  court  pursuit  thyself,  their  heads  to  screen," 

recalls  to  the  Bishop  the  words  of  Lucretius  which  however  refer  not  to  love  of 
offspring  but  the  urge  of  all  living  creatures  to  seek  a  mate.  The  Roman  poet 
in  his  "de  Natura  Rerum,"  Book  i,  vv.  18-20,  addressing  Venus,  the  goddess  of 
love — "Through  seas  and  mountains,  through  sweeping  rivers  and  leafy  homes  of 
birds,  through  grassy  plains,  striking  fond  love  into  the  breasts  of  all,  thou 
doest  compel  each  after  its  kind  to  .   .   .  love."11 

In  the  Sonnet  on  Rainy  Lake  River,  when  delayed  with  rain 
"and  wide  the  welkin  lowers", 

he  sings, 

"Murmur  we  not — it  will  be  fair  again — 

The  God  gives  sunshine,  too,  who  gives  the  showers: 

Nor  is  this  rain  the  least  of  Nature's  powers, 

Whence  He  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness  fills, 

And  grain  and  herbage,  trees  and  fruit  and  flowers." 

Naturally  he  is  reminded  of  St.  Bernard  who  repented  of  his  discontent 
about  the  weather — "I  sinfully  murmured  against  God  when  there  was  rain  or 
too  great  cold  or  heat";12  and  the  words  of  the  great  St.  Augustine  are  prefixed 
in  which  the  Saint  gives  the  causes  mankind  has  for  thankfulness  to  God — 
"benefits  .  .  .  from  sky  and  air,  from  land  and  sea,  from  light  and  darkness, 
from  heat  and  shade,  dew  and  cloud,  winds  and  rains,  birds  and  fishes,  beasts 
and  trees  and  the  whole  multitude  of  herbs  and  grains  ..."  So,  too,  when 
"ceaseless  torrents  poured  amain"  and  "all  appliances  and  means  were  vain, 
To  screen"  the  traveller,  he  rejoiced  to  think  of  old  Horace's  words13  to  his  friend 
Licinius — advice  so  easy  to  give,  so  hard  to  follow  as  Licinius  found  it,  for  he 
neglected  the  advice  and  lost  his  life — "Live  you  more  wisely  .  .  .  and  if  mis- 
fortune attend  you  now,  it  will  not  always  be  so  hereafter"  (Odes,  Book  II, 
10,  17,  18). 


Horace  is  called  on  for  the  like  philosophy  in  the  Sonnet  on  Rainy  River 
Fort.     The  poet  triumphantly  says: 

"I  sung  the  rain  and  said  it  would  be  fair: 

Lo!  while  the  sun,  though  still  with  visage  veil'd 

Descends  apace,  the  clouds  their  volleys  spare, 
The  wood-built  fort  is  seen,  the  smoke  is  hail'd, 

Portending  good   ..." 

Horace  addressing  Valgius  Rufus,  inconsolable  at  the  loss  of  his  son,  tries  to 
help  him  by  reminding  him  that  "not  always  do  the  rains  flow  from  the  clouds 
on  the  rough  fields"14  (Odes,  Book  II,  9,  1). 

The  Birth-day  Reflection  is  headed  by  St.  Bernard's  "mindful  of  the  com- 
mission of  my  sins"15  the  Bishop  not  knowing  whence  the  Saint  took  the  language — 
and  I  (less  wonder)  am  equally  ignorant — it  is  a  good  dactylic  hexameter  whoever 
is  the  author. 

The  Firefly  who  is  rebuked: 

"In  stillness  thou  art  dark,  in  motion  bright, 

We,  men  and  Christians,  are  not  we  the  same? 
Ev'n  pagan  poet  knew  that  virtue's  name 
But  ill  to  hidden  excellence  applies" — and 

the  Ode  has  prefixed  Horace's  philosophical  statement  that  merit  uncelebrated 
is  but  little  removed  from  obscure  inactivity  (Odes,  Book  II,  9,  29,  30). 16 

Were  it  not  for  the  trifles  attributed  to  Vergil  (Culex,  etc.)  one  might 
wonder  that  an  Ode  was  written  by  the  Right  Reverend  Doctor  to  Mosquitoes: 
however,  we  are  given  the  information  that  the  French  Canadians  recognized 
"three  kinds  of  stinging  insects,  marangouins,  mosquitoes  and  brulots  and 
that  the  marangouins  are  our  mosquitoes,"  the  others  being  small  black  flies. 

In  this  the  Bishop  is  slightly  wrong  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  French 
of  France  and  French  of  Canada,  which  in  this  case,  as  in  nearly  every  case, 
notwithstanding  a  supposition  to  the  contrary  prevalent  in  our  Province  of 
Ontario,  are  the  same. 

The  wood  flies  have  in  the  Lower  Province  four  names:  moustiques,  marin- 
gouins,  brulots  and  mouches  noires,  the  two  first  names  applying  to  the  same  fly, 
of  the  three  varieties  of  which  the  Bishop  mis-spelt  slightly  two  names. 

The  two  words  moustiques  and  brulots,  as  well  as  the  word  maringouin,  are 
applied  in  France  to  flies  analogous  to  ours  in  Canada.  As  to  mouches  noires, 
of  course,  there  is  no  difficulty. 

Cowper's  lines 

" the  cups 

That  cheer  but  not  inebriate," 

are  quoted  (correctly  by  the  way  and  not  as  they  are  generally  quoted)  to 
indicate  what  is  meant  by  "with  sober  evening  cup  regaled";  and  to  illustrate 
the  Sonnet  to  the  Mosquitoes,  a  reference  is  made  to  Gay's  fable  of  the  Man 
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and  the  Flea,  in  which  the  arrogance  of  the  man  is  rebuked  by  the  flea  upon 
his  nose,  who  tells  him, 

"Be  humble,  learn  thyself  to  scan 
Know,  pride  was  never  made  for  man 
'Tis  vanity  that  swells  thy  mind 
What  heaven  and  earth  for  thee  designed 
For  thee  '  made  only  for  our  need 
That  more  important  Fleas  may  feed" 
(In  his  quotation  the  Bishop  is  not  quite  accurate,  but  he  gives  the  sense.) 

We  now  come  to  the  longest  and  most  pretentious  piece,  "The  Lost  Child," 
a  poem  in  one  Canto — the  author  contemplated  writing  other  Cantos  but  as 
the  one  Canto  was  a  poem  complete  in  itself,  he  thought  it  would  be  of  little 
purpose  to  withhold  the  livraison  till  the  others  should  be  written  "for  it  is 
doubtful  whether  that  task  will  ever  be  accomplished"  (I  cannot  find  that  it 
was) . 

The  Canto  here  printed  consists  of  fifty-six  stanzas  of  nine  verses  each, 
eight  iambic  pentameter,  and  the  last  iambic  hexameter,  with  rimes  regularly 
arranged  a.b.a.b.b.c.b.c.c. 

The  basis  of  the  poem  is  "the  rude  tradition"  that  in  a  cleft  of  the  rocks 
"A  child  who  fell  long  vainly  sought  was  left 
By  wandering  parents  wailed,  all  hopelessly  bereft." 

The  Bishop  soon  leaves  the  story  of  the  poor  Indian  child  to  speak  of  the 
"Lost  Child  of  Adam,  ah!  Lost  Child  of  God. 
From  Him,  the  father  of  the  skies  astray 
Fall'n  under  sin " 

(and  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  devotional  and  didactic). 

There  are  not  so  many  Scriptural  references  here  as  one  would  expect, 
though  they,  of  course,  are  not  wholly  wanting. 

To  the  classical  scholar,  with  the  sound  of  the  wandering  parents  wailing, 
at  once  recurred  the  beautiful  lines  of  Vergil  in  the  Sixth  Eclogue,17  Hylas  the 
son  of  King  Theiodamas,  and  a  favourite  of  Hercules,  being  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
was  carried  off  by  the  Nymphs  of  the  spring  into  which  he  dipped  his  pitcher — 
and  the  "sailors  called  out  for  Hylas  left  at  the  Spring,  and  the  whole  shore  rang 
with  Hylas,  Hylas"— or  as  Bishop  Mountain  puts  it 

"So  Hylas,  Hylas  rang  through  every  glade 
"Hylas  the  lost  of  foolish  fable  old." 

As  we  have  seen,  he  regrets  missing  much  of  the  force  of  Vergil's  beautiful 
passage  in  the  Fourth  Georgic18  where  he  depicts  the  "nightingale  sad  under  the 
poplar  shade  mourning  her  children  torn  from  her  whom  the  ruthless  ploughman 
found  and  tore  from  the  nest,  all  unfledged  as  they  were;  and  she  weeps  by 
night,  sitting  upon  the  branch,  she  repeats  her  mournful  cry  and  fills  far  and 
wide  with  her  melancholy  wailing". 

"Where  is  she  now?  the  parted  corpse  you  see, 
O  what  a  change!  all  senseless  stiff  and  cold 
Wanting  more  changes  yet" 
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recalls  the  ghastly  verses  in  the  Meditations  of  St.  Bernard19  describing  the 
change  after  death  whereby  "every  man  is  changed  into  non-man." 

He  is  quite  confident,  too,  that  many  of  the  ceremonies  of  worship  in  the 
Mother  Church  are  borrowed  from  Pagan  Rome  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Purga- 
tory is  held  by  her  in  common  with  the  heathen  mythologists;  and  he  quotes 
Vergil's  verses  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  ^neid20  (which  my  Scottish  Presbyterian 
tutor  used  to  read  with  great  gusto  and  which  he  made  me  commit  to  memory). 
Vergil  describing  the  after  world  speaks  of  the  punishment  for  past  sins,  how  vice 
is  washed  out  in  a  huge  whirlpool  or  burned  out  by  fire,  etc. — but  I  leave  all 
that  to  theologians  to  discuss. 

In  the  notes  to  the  poem  is  found  one  of  the  very  few  quotations  from  the 
French. 

The  Bishop  sings  to  his  reader 

"Much  have  you  learnt,  and  in  your  memory  stored 
Much  thought,  observ'd;  but  does  your  mind  recall 
How  larger  far  a  field  lies  unexplored 
How  large  is  that  man  cannot  know  at  all?" 

and  he  reinforces  his  adjuration  by  Thomas  a.  Kempis'  wise  words  "If  you 
believe  you  know  a  multitude  of  things  and  that  you  are  skilled  in  them,  think 
that  you  are  ignorant  of  infinitely  more  than  you  know."21  He  quotes  Madame 
de  Pompadour's  indignant  words  when  Canada  was  taken  from  France:  "So 
these  proud  islanders  have  taken  possession  of  our  fur  muffs  and  all  the  snows 
of  Canada"22;  he  has  retained  some  scraps  of  that  rollicking  French-Canadian 
song  still  sung,  of  which  the  refrain  is: 

"En  roulant  ma  boule,"23  and  of  that  other  which  asserts  that  "good  wine 
sends  me  to  sleep  and  love  awakens  me"  ;24  he  does  not  think  much  of  these  songs, 
"sung  .  .  .  apparently  more  as  vehicles  for  the  air  than  anything  else."  What 
would  he  have  thought  of  "Alouette"? 

In  all  these  poems  he  has  the  merit  of  clarity;  he  praises  Sir  Walter  Scott 
for  that  he  probably  never  wrote  a  line  that  was  not  perfectly  intelligible  at 
first  sight;   and  successfully  endeavours  to  imitate  him  in  that  regard. 

But  too  conscious  that  his  "poetry  is  not  of  a  school  or  a  stamp  to  suit  the 
prevailing  taste  of  the  times,"  and  rather  ruefully  admitting  the  justice  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson's  view  of  devotional  poetry  that  it  was  sufficient  for  Isaac 
Watts  "to  have  done  better  than  others  what  no  man  has  done  well,"  he  is 
confident  that  "a  tone  of  religious  feeling  will  shed  a  new  fervour  and  light  over 
all  which  a  poetic  mind  can  prompt."  His  method  is  simple — "having  seized 
upon  the  poetical  idea  presented  by  some  passing  object,  to  follow  it  first  in  a 
merely  poetical  way  and  to  follow  it  on  to  .  .  .  religious  application."  This 
was  followed  faithfully  in  all  the  poems,  except  the  Sonnets.  The  Sonnet  is 
particularly  appropriate  for  this  principle  as  the  octave  and  sextet  of  which  the 
normal  Sonnet  consists  should  normally  exhibit  two  phases  of  the  same  thought. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  Bishop  took  full  advantage  of  this 
peculiarity  of  the  Sonnet:  in  the  first,  second,  sixth,  twelfth  and  fifteenth  there 
is  a  change  at  the  thirteenth  verse,  in  the  third  at  the  tenth,  in  the  fourth  and 
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fifth  at  the  ninth  (the  normal  place),  in  the  fourteenth  at  the  eighth,  but  no 
real  change  can  be  seen  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  thirteenth 
and  sixteenth. 

There  are  no  facons  de  parler,  no  quaint  idioms,  little  eccentricity  of  ter- 
minology; he  uses  the  words  "trivial"  and  "present"  in  the  original  and  etymo- 
logical sense  of  "roadside"  and  "represent,"  otherwise,  I  think,  there  is  nothing 
but  straightforward  English — curiously  enough  he,  when  using  the  word  shim- 
mering (printed  "skimmering"),  says  that  it  is  "a  word  which  I  do  not  find  in 
the  dictionaries  but  which  is  used  by  Sir  Walter  Scott" — the  word  is  as  old  as 
the  thirteenth  century;  Eliza  Cook  used  it  in  her  Poems  in  1840 — 

"The  towering  hill,  the  shimmering  rill,"  and  the  Reverend  William  Gurnall 
in  "The  Christian  in  Complete  Armour"  (1655),  with  which  the  Bishop  was 
probably  familiar,  used  the  very  expression  "shimmering  light"  which  the 
Bishop  employs  when  speaking  of  the  firefly. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  this  poetry  be  called  great;  but  it  is 
pleasing  and  wholesome,  it  reads  smoothly  and  the  moral  is  unexceptionable. 

The  descriptions  are  good — for  example,  in  "The  Rose  of  the  Wilderness" 
we  find  this  description  of  the  flowers  found  in  the  wilderness  (I  have  seen  them 
many  a  time) : 

"Earliest  the  tryllium  and  the  bloody  plant 

Which  seems  to  wound  the  gathering  hand,  are  seen 
Pink  Kalmia  gems  the  swamp:  on  rocky  slant 

Thick  harebells  blow,  meek  violet  decks  the  green: 
The  Virgin's  slipper  now  is  made  our  prize 

Frequent  the  columbine  with  drooping  head, 
Iris,  lobelia,  bindweed's  tenderest  dyes, 

Pale  pendant  lily  or  erect  or  red. 


Yet  thee  I  name,  first  blown  and  farthest  found 
Slim  mespilus — thee,  rowan,  sweet  to  view 

Cherry  of  spicy  scent  and  bosom  round 

With  grape-like  clusters  graced  in  season  due." 

Or  take  the  description  of  the  portage  in  "The  Toils  of  the  Voyageurs" 

" when  continuous  stream  they  lack 

Fresh  toils  are  for  the  busy  crew  prepared : 
Prompt  they  unload  and  quick  by  every  back, 

Burthen  on  burthen,  heap  on  heap  is  shared. 
Borne  on  their  shoulders  that  which  bore  them  all, 

Poles,  paddles,  tent-staves,  round  their  naked  heads 
Broad  thongs  embrace;  behind  them  tapering  small, 

Equipment,  clothes,  utensils,  food  and  beds. 

Barefoot  through  mire,  o'er  rocks,  their  way  they  trace 
O'er  trunks  from  angry  winds  which  prostrate  lie 

Oft  under  burning  suns,  yet  as  in  race 

Back  for  repeated  load  their  footsteps  fly." 
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The  Rainbow  at  Kakabeka  is  thus  described  : 

"Smooth  to  the  verge  flows  ample  river  deep 
There  driven  at  once  to  make  the  awful  leap. 

Upwards  dense  mists  and  circling  vapours  go 

In  showers  again  to  fall — his  glory  bright 

The  sun  sheds  full  on  these;  with  pure  delight 

The  beauteous  bow  we  view  of  mingling  dyes ; 

Across  th'  abyss  in  utmost  depth  it  lies 

Fluctuates  and  struggles  in  the  very  foam, 

Mounts  the  wild  rock,  climbs  past  the  wood,  the  dome 

Stretches  to  reach,  in  which  it  had  its  home." 

In  the  eighth  Sonnet,  "Return  to  Thunder  Bay": 

11 Bay  of  Thunder,  thee  I  visit  now; 

Noiseless  the  heavens  the  while,  and  fair  are  found. 
Thine  aspect  is  not  fierce — yet  towering  brow 

Of  rock  and  wood-clad  steep  thy  bosom  bound : 
Heav'd  in  unwonted  form  lie  islets  round 

Loosed  through  this  door  upon  the  mighty  lake 
Once  more  we  feel  within  Canadian  ground 
Rupertia's  wilds  farewell! " 

In  the  fourteenth  Sonnet,  "To  the  Fire  Fly": 

"Fire-fly,  thou  art  a  pretty  pleasing  thing; 

In  evening  dusk  we  catch,  and  thickening  night, 
Now  here,  now  there,  by  closed  or  opening  way, 
In  grass  or  bushes  wild,  thy  shimmering  light 
It  meets,  it  shuns,  it  meets  again  the  sight. 
And  this  we  note,  with  emblematic  aim 
In  stillness  thou  are  dark,  in  motion  bright." 

The  devotional  poetry  may  fairly  be  described  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Johnson  concerning  Watts,  "The  paucity  of  its  topics  enforces  perpetual 
repetition  and  the  sanctity  of  the  matter  rejects  the  ornaments  of  figurative 
diction,"  but  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Bishop  has  "done  better 
than  others  what  no  man  has  done  well." 

There  are  however  some  passages  of  real  beauty  and  power — take  this 
concerning  Faith: 

"O  beautiful  the  tint  which  Faith  will  shed 

On  all  the  landscape  of  domestic  life: 
Subdue  the  wayward  child,  the  hoary  head 

A  crown  of  glory  make;  the  gentle  wife 
In  rudest  trials  guide;  unholy  strife 

Or  chilling  scorn  exchange  for  love  and  peace. 
Ills  which  in  smooth  or  coarser  form  are  rife 

Hard  selfishness  or  petulant  caprice 

With  gradual  hand  weed  out,  and  mischief  bid  to  cease." 
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Or  this  of  Life: 

"O  motley  World!  death  joins  the  dance  of  pride 

Unseen,  and  shakes,  unheard,  his  ghastly  bones: 
Requiem  with  revel  blends;  by  dungeon's  side 

Tall  palace  towers;  here  burst  distressful  groans 
From  lazar-walls,  there  trill  theatric  tones 

Fashion  and  beggary,  pomp  and  famine  meet; 
Crime  in  all  shapes  the  mingling  tumult  owns; 

Foul  oath,  insane  debauch,  trade's  endless  cheat, 

And  blood's  accusing  cry  which  tells  a  brother's  feat." 

In  the  "Life  of  Bishop  Mountain,"  by  his  son,25  the  lament  on  leaving  Wood- 
field  is  printed  in  extenso;  it  is  in  thirty-eight  verses  of  iambic  pentameter,  with 
successive  rime.  In  the  last  he  feels  leaving  this  "sweet  retreat  ....  delightful 
seat  of  rural  beauty"  as  does  "the  African  when  torn  away  from  friends,  from 
parents,  from  his  country's  sway.  From  all  that's  dear."  Woodfield's  beauties 
are  described: 

" thy  rich  fields,  abundant  food 

To  cattle  lending  and  thy  verdant  wood ; 
Thy  firs,  thy  venerable  oaks,  thy  shades, 
Thy  purling  rivulets,  thy  deep  cascades;" 
and 

"Still  I'll  remember  thee,  O  Woodfield  dear, 
And  still  on  thee  will  drop  a  gentle  tear" 

(although  he  does  not  say  how  that  is  possible  when 

"   .   .   .   .  now  by  cruel  fate  severed  from  thee.") 

The  epitaph  for  young  Milnes  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than  the  ordinary 
run  of  mortuary  verse. 

Bishop  Mountain  lived  a  blessed  and  useful  life,  an  honour  to  his  church, 
his  country  and  his  kind;  and  at  length  he  laid  down  the  mitre — full  of  years, 
dying  quietly  in  the  arms  of  his  son,  he  passed  to  his  reward,  January  6th,  1863. 
His  biographer  says  of  his  death  what  is  wholly  true,  "thus  passed  away  one  of 
the  noblest  workers,  one  of  the  most  devoted  Churchmen,  one  of  the  kindliest 
spirits,  one  of  the  gentlest  souls  that  ever  lived" — And  his  works  do  follow  him. 

Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto,  December  17,  1921. 
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2I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  them  all. 

3Homer's  Iliad,  Book  I,  vv.  348-350:  the  dispute  over  the  meaning  of  Theocritus'  verses 
depends  on  the  place  of  a  comma,  and  scholars  will  continue  to  wrangle  over  it  in  aeternum. 

4Res  obscura  quidem  est  ignobilitate  virorum vidi  presens  stagnumque  lacumque. 

Ov.  Met.  lib.  vi,  319,  320. 

5  illachrymabiles. 

Urgentur  ignotique,  longa 
Nocte  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

6  Paulum  sepultae  distat  inertise. 
Celata  virtus. 

Hor.  Carm.  iv,  9,  30;  cf.  note  16  infra. 

7  quod  non  didici,  sane  nescire  fateri. 

8  Tu  nive  Lucana  dormis  ocreatus,  ut  aprum 
Coenem  ego,  tu  pisces  hiberno  ex  aequore  verris. 

Hor.  Sat.    ii,  3,   234. 
9Me  quoque  qui  feci  judice  digna  lini. 

He  does  not  mention  Ovid,  but  the  quotation  is  fairly  well  known;  it  is  from  Ovid's  Epist. 
ad  Maximum,  known  to  have  been  written  in  Pontus. 

10If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  reference,  I  visited  Kakabeka  Falls  for  the  first  time 
in  the  summer  of  1921  in  company  with  a  Brother  of  the  Bench;  at  the  first  sight  of  the  tawny 
waters,  I  broke  out  into  the  verses  quoted  in  the  text.  They  are  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,  Canto  I,  vv.  300-304  (stanza  xxviii)  and  occur  in  the  description  of  the  ride  of 
William  Deloraine.     The  fifth  verse  is  generally  printed. 

"Each  wave  was  crested  with  tawny  foam." 
11  Denique  per  maria  et  monteis  fluviosque  rapaceis, 

Frondiferasque  domos  avium,  camposque  virenteis, 
Omnibus  incutiens  blandum  per  pectora  amorem. 

Lucretius,  De  Natura  Rerum,  lib.  i,  vv.  18-20. 
The  Bishop  does  not  use  the  modern  "urge";  his  word  is  "impulse." 

12Cum  aer  pluvia  vel  nimio  frigore  aut  calore  turbatus  fuit,  contra  Deum  inique  mur- 
muravit.     St.  Bernard  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  silly  sin. 

13  non  si  male  nunc,  et  olim, 

Sic  erit. 

Hor.  Carm.  ii,  10,  17,  18,  Ad  Licinium. 

14  Non  semper  imbres  nubibus  hispidos 

Manant  in  agros. 

Hor.  Carm.  ii,  9,  1,  2. 

15Utpote  commemorans  scelerum  commissa  meorum. 

Medit.  St.  Bernard. 

Says  the  Bishop:  "The  expression  of  sentiment  in  the  line  here  quoted,  may  seem  to  some 
readers  very  strong;  but  if  it  was  not  too  strong  for  St.  Bernard,  the  author  does  not  feel  it  to 
be  too  strong  for  himself." 

16  Paulum  sepultae  distat  inerti?.e, 

Celata  virtus. 

Hor.  Carm.  iv,  9,  30,  cf.  note  6  supra. 

17  His  adjungit,  Hylan  nautae  quo  fonte  relictum, 

Clamassent:  ut  littus,  Hyla,  Hyla,  omne  sonaret. 

Verg.  Ec.  vi,  44. 

18  Qualis  populea  moerens  Philomela  sub  umbra 

Amissos  queritur  foetus,  quos  durus  arator 
Observans  nido  implumes,  detraxit;  at  ilia 
Flet  noctem,  ramoque  sedens  miserabile  carmen 
Integrat,  et  moestis  late  loca  questibus  implet. 

Verg.  Geor.  iv,  511-515. 
(Some  texts  have  "maerens,"  "fetus,"  "implumis,"  "iterat".) 

19Post  hominem,  vermis,  post  vermem,  foetor  et  horror; 
Sic  in  non  hominem  vertitur  omnis  homo, 
which  may  well  be  left  in  "the  decent  obscurity  of  a  learned  tongue." 
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20  Ergo  exercentur  poenis,  veterumque  malorum 

Supplicia  expendunt.     Aliae  panduntur  inanes 
Suspensae  ad  ventos:  aliis  sub  gurgite  vasto 
Infectum  eluitur  scelus,  aut  exuritur  igni. 

Verg.  Ae.  vi,  739-743. 
21Si  vous  croyez  savoir  beaucoup  de  choses  et  y  etre  assez  habile,  songez  que  vous  en  ignorez 
infiniment  plus  que  vous  n'en  savez. 

22Ainsi  ces  fiers  insulaires  se  sont  empares  de  nos  manchons  et  toutes  les  neiges  du  Canada: 
grand  bien  leur  fassent! 

23  Le  fils  du  roi  s'en  va  chassant 

Avec  son  beau  fusil  d'argent 


Visa  le  noir,  tira  le  blanc,  &c,  &c. 

I  have  heard  and  sung  it  scores  of  times,  with  words  not  precisely  the  same,  but  not 
substantially  different. 

24  Le  bon  vin  m'endort 

Et  l'Amour  me  reveille. 

25A  Memoir  J  of  |  George  Jehoshaphat  Mountain,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  |  Late  Bishop  of  Quebec  | 
Compiled  (at  the  request  of  the  Synod  of  that  Diocese)  |  By  his  Son  |  Armine  W.  Mountain, 
M.A.  |  Incumbent  of  St.  Michael's  Chapel,  Quebec  |  —  |  Montreal:  |  John  Lovell,  St.  Nicholas 
Street  |  London:  Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Marston  |  1866.  The  title  page  of  the  London  edition 
reverses  the  names  of  the  publishers;  in  other  respects  the  editions  are  identical. 

Cr.  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  vi  and  477. 

The  poem  On  leaving  Woodfield  is  on  p.  14;  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  455-477,  are  other  poems 
by  the  Bishop  in  English,  French,  kalian  and  Latin,  including  translations  from  Greek  and 
English  into  Latin,  very  creditable  to  his  scholarship,  me  judice. 


